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SKETCH OF THE LIFE AND CHARACTER OF THE 
REV. JOHN HOWE. 


Continued from p. 102. 


Mr. Howe, having been about 
five years in Ireland, received a 
very pressing invitation to return 
to England, and settle in the 
ministry in the eity of London. 
This circumstance naturally im- 
plies, that the restraints laid on 
the dissenters had been in some 
degree removed. ‘The call to 
London was reeeived by Mr. 
Howe, as a matter which desefv- 
ed the most serious considera- 
tion. Prior to giving any an- 
swer, he took a voyage to that 
place, to make particular inqui- 
ry as to the prospects of useful- 
ness. On this oecasion he com- 
mitted some things to writing, 
which have been preserved. By 
this private paper it very clear- 
ly appears, what were the 
thoughts and meditations of his 
heart, in view of that unexpect- 
ed oceurrence; the eoncern he 
felt, lest he should be too much 
inflaenced to a decision in favor 
of complying with the eall, from 
improper motives, and undue re- 
gard to popularity and wealth. 
In this singular paper a number 
of questions are stated, and an- 
swered in a course of self exam- 
ination. It also contains a 
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number of considerations, design- 
ed for the comfort of his wife 
and other relations, in ease he 
Should be called by death, in 
the course of his voyage; from 
which it appears, that he lived 
as became a dying creature, and 
that he contemplated the event 
of his own dissolution without 
terror or dismay. 

‘Vhe third query tn his self-ex- 
amination was this—*Am I not 
afraid of miscarrying—by ship- 
wreck, &c.—To this question he 
answers in six particulars; the 
foilowing are the 4th, Sth, and 
6th. 

“4. It is pleasant to me here- 
upon to think of going into eter- 
nity; of laying down the body of 
flesh, and sin, aud death togeth- 
er; and of being perfeetly holy, 
and associated with them that 
are so in holy work and enjoy- 
ment.” 

“65. To put off this tabernacle 
so easily, 1 reckon would to me 
be a merciful dispensation, who 
am more afraid of sharp pains 
than of death. 1 think 1 should 
joyfully embrace those waves 
that should cast me on an unde- 
signed shore, and when I intend- 
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ed Liverpool, should land me in 
heaven. 

“6. Yet I bless God, I have no 
weariness of life, nor of his work 
in this world, if he shali yet 
please to employ me here.”’ 

In the consotations for his wife 
and other relations, we have 
eight particalars—three of which 
will be quoted. 

“6. L have, through the grace 
of God, preached immortal truth, 
which will survive, and may be 
to your advantage. 

“ry, As to y on, who have de- 
pendence on me for w orldly con- 
eerns; I was never a good pro- 
jector for the world; so the loss 
is not great. How many dearto 
God, make a shift in a worse 
condition! Forget not the motto, 
God will provide. He that feeds 
ravens, and takes care of spar- 
tows, will he not take eare of 
your Are youof his family, and 
will he not take care of his own? 
Instead of distrust and repiniug, 
give thanks. O bless him with all 
your soul, that he hath revealed 
and siven himselfto you for an 
everlasting portion; and whose 
covenant is to be your God, and 
the God of yours. 

“sg, Let it be some satisfaction 
to you, that I ¢o willingly, unter 
no dread, with no re: oret, but 
with some comfortable knowl- 
edge of my way and end ” 

The eall to settle in London 
he acc epted, and in the eourse 
of his ministry in that place he 
Was eminen itly useful and highly 
respecte ud, 

For several years there was 
some relaxation of the laws, 
which affected the dissenters, 
but in 1681 the *y were rigorou sly 
enforced, and this rigo “and ite 
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tolerance continued for several 
succeeding years. However, dur- 
ing these perilous times Mr. 
Howe published several diseours- 
eS, ail wrote an exposition of 
the three epistles of John, which 
was published in the second vol- 
ume of Mr. Pool’s Annotations: 
he being one of the continuators 
of Pool’s work. 

In 1683 Lord Russel was be- 
headed, who was by Mr. Howe 
considered as an emimently good 
man. On this occasion he wrote 
a very long letter to the bereav- 
ed widow, 1 which he diseover- 
ed the spirit of christian sympa- 
thy, and eminent talents for eom- 
forting the afflicted. In 1684 
Bishop Barlow, of Lincoln, pub- 
lished a letter, pressing the ex- 
ecution of the laws against the 
dissenters. Mr. Howe wrote a 
private and anonymous letter to 
the Bishop, whic h was publish- 
ed. ‘This letter was written 
with ability, and a most excel- 
lent temper. if the Bishop 
were not past feeling, he must 
have been filled with trembling, 
or deep regret, on reading the 
epistle. Mr. Howe sugzesied to 
him that he must know, that a 
compliance with his orders would 
be the rain of many, as to their 
temporal interest, “and not that 
only, but deprive them of the ad- 
vantages appointed by our bless- 
ed Lord, for promoting their 
spiritual and eternal well being.” 
He proceeded thas: “How well 
would this practice agree with 
that apostolic precept ‘Him that 
is weak in the faith receive, but 
not to doubtful disputations.’ [ 
know not how your lordship 
would relieve yourself in this 
case, but by saying they were 
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not weak nor conscientious, but 
wilful and humorsome. But 
what shall then be said to the 
subjoined expostulation, *Who 
art thou, that judgest thy broth- 
er?? We must, it seems, under. 
stand all this rigor your lordship 
shows, to proceed from love, and 
that you are for destroying the 
dissenters ouly to mend their un- 
derstandings. But for the pur- 
poses your lordship seems to 
aim at, | wonder what you ean 
expect. Can you by undoing 
men, change the judgment of 
their consciences? Or if they 
should tell you, we do indeed 
im our conscienees judge, that 
we shall greatly offend God by 
complying with your injunetions, 
yet to save being undone we will 


do it; will this qualify them for 
your communion? But if you 
have misjudged, or misdone 


against your judgement, | pray 
God to “rectify your error by 
geniler means, and by less af- 
fliction than you have designed 
to your brethren.” 

‘In 1685 the dissenters were 
run down almost universally, and 
hardly any one durst speak or 
write in their favor,’ and the 
prospects every day grew more 


and more gloomy. Mr. Howe, 
therefore, having an invitation 


from lord Wharton, to go with 
him into foreign parts, readily 
accepted it. After he arrived 
in another country he wrote a 
letter to the people, whom he 
had been constrained to leave. 
In this, he gave them most ex- 
cellent advice, and endeavoured 
to comfort them under the trials 
they endured from a perseeuting 
spirit. It would be gratifying 
to us, had we room for it, to lay 
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this letter in full before our read- 


ers. But we must content our- 
selves with giving but a short 
extract from a long epistle. In 
urging his persecuted brethren 
to maintain a meek, numble, and 
paticnt temper, and to forbear 
every thing of a bitter or ree 
vengeful spirit under their suf- 
ferings, he writes thus: “Uh the 
gentleness, kindness, tenderness, 
und compassionateness ef the 
evangelical, truly christian spir- 
il, as it most eminently appeared 
in our Lerd Jesus Christ him- 
self! And we are told, if any 
man have vot the spirit of Christ 
he is noueofhis. How easy and 
pleasant is it to one’s own self to 
be void of all wrathfulness, and 
vindictive designs or inclinations 
towards any other man? Formy 
own part, l should not have that 
peace and consolation in a suffer- 
ing condition, as through the 
goodness of God I have ” found, 
and do find, in being conscious to 
myself of no other than kind and 
benign thoughts towards them I 
have suffered by, and that my 
heart tells me, that I desire not 
the least hurtto them that would 
do me the greatest; and that I 
feel within myself an unfeigned 
love and high estimation of di- 
vers, accounting them pious, wor- 
thy persons, and hoping to meet 
them in the ail reeoaeiling world, 
who are yet through some mis- 
take, too harsh tow ards us who 
dissent from them; and in all 
things of this nature, I pray that 
you and | may abound more and 
more.” 

In 1687, kiag James publish- 
ed a declaration in favor of hib- 
erty of conscience. Upon this 
Mr, Howe’s friends in Lenden 
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earnestly entreated him to return 
from exile. He most readily 
complied with their wishes, and 
great was the joy on meeting a- 
gain after so long separation ‘and 
such severe tri: ils. 

he next year placed the 
Prince of Orange on the British 
throne. While in Holland Mr. 
Howe became acquainted with 
this prince, and was treated by 
him with particular respe et. 
When he obtained the govern- 
ment of Britain, the dissenting 
ministers waited on him; and 
Mr. Howe, in their behalf, made 
to the king a congratulatory ad- 
dress, in which he expressed 
great satisfaction in his aeces- 
sion to the throne, and great con- 
fidence in his character. 
~ In the year 1689 some bills 
were brought under the consider- 
ation of parliment, which, if en- 
acted, must deeply injure the 
dissenters, deprive them of priv- 
ileges, and fix a stigma upon 
them. On this oceasion Mr. 
Howe published a short pam- 
phiet, entitled “the ease of the 
dissenters represented and argu- 
ed.” In this paper ability, inde- 
pendence, and the spirit of meek- 
ness, were happily combined. 
One paragraph only will be quot- 
ed, but this is w orthy to be writ- 
ten in letters of gold, and to be 
imprinted on the hearts of every 
sect of christians, as with the 
point of a- diamond. Speaking 
on the subject of an exclusive sa- 
eramental test, he wrote thus—- 
‘But we would fain know whose 
is this holy table? Is it the ta- 
ble of this or that party, or the 
Lorp’s TasLe? If the Lord’s, 
are not persons to be admitted or 
excluded on his terms? Never 
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ean there be union or peace in 
the christian world, till we take 
down our arbitrary enclosures, 
and content ourselves with those 
our common Lord hath set. If 
he falls under a curse, that al- 
ters a man’s landmark; to alter 
God's, is not likely to infer a 
blessing.” 

After much debate, an act of 
toleration was obtained, very fa- 
vorable to the dissenters, and 
which was the oceasion of great 
But fearing that a proper 
use would not be made of the 
blessing of liberty, Mr. Howe 
published another pieee, which 
was entitled, “humble requests, 
both to the econformists and dis- 


senters.”” Here again both the 
abilities and goodness of the 
writer were displayed. His re- 


quesis were seven, each of which 
was illustrated. The heads of 
the requests were thus express- 
ed:— 

“4. That we do not over mage 
nify our differences, or count 
them greater than they really 
are. 

“2, Let us earefully abstain 
from judging each other’s state 
Godward upon these differene- 
es.” 

“3. Let us not value ourselves 
upon being of this or that side of 
the severing line. 

“4, Let us not despise one a- 
nother for our differing in these 
lesser matters. 

“5, Nor let us wonder that we 
differ. 

“6. Let us not be mutually of- 
fended with one another. 

“7, But above all, let us with 
sincere minds more earnestly en- 
deavour the promoting of the in- 
terest of religion itself, of truce 
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reformed christianity, than of 
this or that party.” 

Each of these particulars was 
illustrated and enforeed in a man- 
ner which does honor, both to the 
head and heart of the writer. 


But notwithstanding this pi- 
ous advice, difficulties arose a- 


mong the dissenting ministers, 
which gave farther oeeasion for 
the exertions of Mr. Howe. He 
pul blished a discourse on the car- 


nality of christian contention, 
which was highly applauded. 


To this diseourse he wrote a long 
preface, in which he proposed 
the following things for econsid- 
eration, and expressed his own 
opinion on each, with great free- 
dom and shen 

“4. Whether for. any party of 
christians to make to itself other 
limits of communion, than Christ 
hath made, be not in itselfa real 
— 

. Wit bea sin, is it nota 
salad one? 

“3. If we suppose this a sin 
and a heinous one. how far doth 
the guilt of it spread? 

“4. How few that consider this 
as the provoking cause of Christ’s 
being so much a stranger to the 
christian ehureh; and how little 
is it to be hoped we shall ever 
see good days till this wasting 
evil is redressed!” 

The questions here proposed 
are of the most serious nature. 
They demand an attentive and 
thorough consideration. It is 
hoped “they will not be hastily 
passed over by any sect of chris- 
tians in our land. On inquiry it 
may perhaps be found, that eve- 
ry sect of christians has ‘made 


to itself other limits of ecommun- 


ion than Christ hath made;” that 
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‘this is a real sin, and a heinous 
one;” that as this sin has been 
the oceasion of much ungodly 
contention, it may have been the 
“provoking cause of Christ’s be- 
ing so much a stranger” in our 
churches; and that we have lit- 
tle reason to hope we “shall see 

good days till this wasting evil is 
redressed.”? 

It is not a light thing for unin- 
spired men, men too w he are con- 
stantly liable to be misled by 
their prejudices, to set up terms 
of communion in the ehureh 
which are not warranted by clear 
preeepts or declarations from the 
lips of Christ or his apostles. 
But so many, and so various are 
the terms of communion,. estab- 
lished by the different sects of 
christians, that there is not one 
person in the land who is not, by 
one seet or an other, excluded 
from the privilege of a christian. 
Not only so, should Christ and 
his apostles visit the churehes in 
New England, as strangers from 
a foreign country, they would 
probably find, in the greater part 
of the charches, terms of commu- 
nion by which they would be ex- 
cluded, unless they would con- 
sent to such terms as they never 
instituted. Should they attend 
the several associations and pres- 
byteries, to ebtaim recommenda- 
tions as preachers of the gospel, 
and should be required to express 
their opinions in relation to the 
several confessions of faith, it 
may be doubted whether they 
would obtain approbation from 
one to five of these ecclesiastical 
bodies. 

ifthe exhibition of Mr. Howe’s 
sentiments, on the terms of chris- 
tian communion. should be the. 
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means of turning the attention of 
ehristians in this country from 
human systems to the gospel of 
Christ, great good may result to 
the churches; and the time may 
speedily come, when Christ 
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“shall not be so much of a 
stranger among them,” ard when 
peace and friendship shall be es- 
tablished in the reom of un- 
christian animosity. 


eee 


AN EXTRACT FROM R. ROBINSON, 


‘Wrcu of theten command- 
ments does a man break, by fol- 


lowing his own convictions in 
religion? Is any of us less wise, 


less just, or less safe, because 
another does that for himself, 
which we every day do for our- 
selves? Our safety is not en- 
dangered by his taking the lib- 
erty to think for himself, It is 
we who endanger his safety, by 
taking the liberty to think for 
him. In such a case, we should 
be less wise and less just than 
we ought to be; as he would be 
if he allowed us to run our lib- 
erty into such  licentiousness. 
How is it that men, christian 
men too, can see one another’s 
sicknesses, and hear of one an- 
other’s misfortunes, without any 
emotions of anger, and with all 
the feelings of humanity and 
pity that christians ought to have 
for one another; and that they 
eannot bear to hear a conscien- 
tious man avow sentiments dif- 
ferent from their own without 
a red resentment, that, like a hot 
thunderbolt, hisses, and wounds, 
and kills where it falls? Nos it 
is not justice, it is not prudence, 


it is net humanity, it is not be- 
nevolenee, it is net zeal for these 
dispositions; it seems as if it 
were the explosion of an infect- 
ed heart, where the milk of hu- 
man kindness never flowed. Uf 
such emotions can proceed from 
christians, we must suppose what 
we are loath to think; that is, 
that some christians are, in some 
unhappy moments, divested of 
all the principles of their holy 
religion, and actuated by the 
dispositions of the most ignorant 
and cruel of mankind. But, say 
they, though we receive no inju- 
ry, yet God is dishonored? Ah! 
is God dishonored? imitate his 
conduct then; does he thunder, 
does he lighten, does he afflict 
this poor man? Behold his sun 
enlightens his habitation, his rain 
refreshes his fields, his genile 
breeze fans and animates him 
every day, his revelation lies al- 
ways open before him, his throne 
of mercy is ever accessible to 
him; and will you, rash chris- 
tian, will you mark him out for 
vengeancer I repeat it again, 
imitate your heavenly Father.” 
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CONSOLATION FOR PIOUS PARENTS ON THE DEATH 
OF CHILDREN. 


“I shall go to him, but he shall not return to me.” Davip. 


Tue idea of immortality is 
indeed delightful, when connect- 


ed with the hope of everlasting 
union with our friends. ‘The be- 
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lief that the love, which we have 
felt and cherished on earth, is 
not lest in the grave, but perfect- 
ed and perpetuated in heaven, 
is sufficient under the most afllic- 
tive bereavements, to sustain and 
elevate the soul, “This hope the 
christian enjoys, and this belief 
he may indulge with respect to 
the most worthy objects of his 
earthly attachments. While he 
beholds them descending into the 
grave, his soul derives comfort 
from the assurance, that God will 
gather the sleeping dust of the 
righteous, and that, as Christ 
hes risen from the dead, ‘so he 
has become the first fruits of 
them that slept. So if we be- 
lieve that Jesus died and rose 
again, so them also, which sleep 
in Jesus, will God bring with 
him.” ‘he resarreetion of Jesus 
Christ is the firm foundation on 
which we may rest our hopes of 
immortality, and a reunion with 
eur friends, who die in the Lord. 


How comforting is the voice of 


eur Saviour. “Let not your 
hearts be troubled; ye believe 
in God, believe alsoinme.” “In 
my father’s huuse are m: any man- 
sions.” “I goto prepare a place 
for you.” “I am the resurrec- 
tion and the life: he that believ- 
eth in me, though he were dead. 
yet shall he live 
nature conducts us only to the 
tomb, it is lost im the darkness of 
the grave; but our Saviour hath 
brought life and immortality to 
light through the gospel. ‘These 
rays of the sun of righteousness 
irradiate the path of death, by 
showing its coumexion with the 
‘world of immortal day and eter- 
nal life. 
The words selected for the 


The light of 


motto, were the words of David, 
after the death of a child. Dur- 
ing the sickness of the child, like 
a penitent and pious father, he 
fasted and wept, and prayed for 
its recovery; but when the child 
was dead, “he arose from the 
earth,” submissive to the divine 
will, “and went into the house ef 
the Lord, and worshipped; then 
he came to his own ies, and 
when he required, they set bread 
before him, and he did eat. ‘Then 
said his servants unto him, “what 
thing is this that thou hast dene? 
Thou didst fast and weep for the 
ehild while it was alive, but 
when the child was dead, thou 
didst rise andeatbread.” “And 
he said while the child was yet 
alive, I fasted and wept: for I 
said, who can tell whether God 
will be gracious to me that the 
child may live? But now he is 
dead, wherefore should I fast? 
Can I bring him back again? 
T shall go to him, but he will not 
return to me.” 

The solicitude of David for 
his child, his earnest wish that 
it might recover, was natural and 
proper. ‘That it was accompa- 
nied with pious submission, we 
have reason to believe from the 
composure of his mind on hear- 
ing that the child was dead. 
There are feelings whieh par- 
ents only know; “and piety has 
no tendency to eradicate or di- 
minish parental love. This ten- 
der cord, by whieh the parent is 
bound to the child, is strencthen- 
ed by sicknenscnit'i is not dissolv- 
ed by death. When the soul of 
the iifant departs, the spirit of 
the pious parent naturally seeks 
out the place of its abode. Hav- 
ing in faith resigned the depart- 
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ed soul into the hands of the 
Father of spirits, the parent re- 
joices in the hope of soon seeing 
the child in those blessed re- 
gicns, from which sin, and pain, 
and death, are forever excluded. 
With this prospect, in pious 
composure, he may say, “1 shall 
go to him, but he shall not re- 
turn to me.” ‘This considera- 
tion will naturally excite the 
parent to greater diligence and 
activity in preparing for his own 
change. 

Are pious and faithful parents 
bereaved of children, who are ad- 
vaneed from a state of infancy 
on the journey of life, children 
that have evideneed an amiable 
disposition, “a tenderness of con- 
science, a love to truth, an open, 
eandid, benevolent heart, a ten- 
der sense of oblig¢ gation, and a de- 
sire to repay it;”’ who were re- 
signed in trouble, patient in siek- 


ness, aud tranquil in the hour of 


death? Such strokes are severe, 
they pierce the heart, and yet 
there is ground of consolation. 
The will of God is done; but this 
is not all. The parents have 
reason to hope, that God has 
heard their prayers and blessed 


their endeavours for the good of 


their children. With gratitude 
and joy, they may lift their eyes 
from the earth, in which the mor- 
tal remains of their children are 
deposited, and direet them to- 
wards a better world, as the pre- 
sent abode of the deceased; and 
where they have joined the spir- 
its of the just made perfeet. O 
the consolation of believing, that 
while we are bereaved, our chil- 
dren are blessed! while we are 


mourning, they are rejoicing! and 
that too as the fruit of the divine 
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smiles on our endeavours for 
their salvation. How consoling 
the thought, that our children are 
with their God and our God, who 
will wipe all tears from ‘their 
eyes, and who will also make 
our aliliction a mean of quick- 
euing us to duty, and of ripen- 
ing us fora reunion with the dear 
objects of our love, in the world 
of bliss! 

Our children attach us to the 
world; if they are taken one af- 
ter another, let our affections be 
proportionably transferred _ to 
heaven. Let us keep our eyes 
steadily fixed on that better coun- 
try, to which they are gone. 
Let our eare ant I diligence for the 
welfare of surviving children be 
redoubled. What tenderness and 
affection did our Saviour diseover 
towards little children, when he 
took them into his arms and bles- 
sed them, saying, “of such is the 
kingdom of heaven.” Let us 
not by our examples forbid our 
children from coming to Christ. 

If any of our children have 
gone before us to the celestial 
state, they have uo wish to re- 
turn to this world of sin and sor- 
row, but they may ardently de- 
sire that we should come and 
participate with them in immore- 
tal joys. Do they not beckon us 
to the divine abode, point out the 
upward track, and urge us to pur- 
sue it with diligence, vigor, and 
delight? 

‘‘Hark! in such strains as saints eme 
ploy, 

They whisper to thy bosom, peace: 

Calm the perturbed heart to joy, 

And bid the streaming sorrow cease. 

‘Then dry henceforth the bitter tear, 

Their part and thine inverted see! 

Thou wast their guardian angel here, 

They guardian angels now to thee,” 




















In a sermon on “submission to 
divine providence i in the death of 
children,” the pious Dr. Dod- 
dridge says, “Pious parents have 
reason {o hope it is well with 
those dear creatures who are tak- 
en away in their early days. I 
see not that the word of God 
hath any where passed a damna- 
tory sentence on any infants; and 
if it has not, l am sure we have 
no authority to do it; especially 
considering with how much com- 
passion the divine Being speaks 
of them in the instance of the 
Ninevites, and en some other oc- 


Well-timed reproofs. 
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ous divines have conjectured, 
they may constitute a considera- 
ble part of the eleet, and as in 
Adam they all died, they may in 
Christ all be nade alive. At 
least, methinks, from the cove- 
nant which God made with A- 
braham and his seed, the bles- 
sings of which are come on the 
believing gentiles, there is rea- 
son to hope well concerning the 
infant offspring of God’s people, 
early devoted, and often recom- 
mended to him, that their sou!s 
will be bound in the ‘bundle of 
life,’ and be loved for the parents’ 
sake.”’ 


WELL-TIMIED REPROOFS. 


easions. Perhaps, as some pi- 
ET 
Tue celebrated Mr. John 


Howe, being at dinner with some 
persons of high rank, one gen- 
tleman of the company said ma- 
ny things in praise of king 
Charles the first, and made some 
indecent reflections on other per- 
sons; nor had he the good man- 
ners to refrain from intermixing 
horrid oaths with his discourse. 
Mr. Howe observed, “In my 
humble opinion, you have omitted 
one very great excellency, which 
is generally acknowledged to be- 
long to the prinee you have so 
much extolled.” The gentleman 
seemed pleased that Mr. Howe 
should unite with him in ap- 
lauding the prince, and pressed 
him to name the excellence to 


which he referred. After con- 
siderable importunity, Mr. Howe 
replied, “It is this, that he was 
never heard to swear in his coins 
mon conversation.” The gen- 
tleman kindly aecepted the re- 
proof, and promised to forbear 
swearing in future. 

At another time the same Mr. 
Howe, as he was walking abroad, 
heard two persons of rank damn 
each other ina shecking man- 
ner. He pulled off his hat, and 

saluted them with great civility; 

then said, “I pray God save you 
both.” ‘his reproof made such 
an impression, that the gentle- 
men united in returning him 
thanks for his kindness and fi- 
delity. 


9 TI ae 


ON THE WORD AdacOqua, | BLASPHEMY | BY DR. CAMPBELL. 


“T proposED, in the second 
place, to offer a few thoughts on 
the import of the Greek word, 
frequently translated blasphemy. 


48 


1 am far from affirming. that in 
the present use of the English 
word, there is sucha departare 
from the import of the original, 
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as in that remarked in the pre- 
ceding article. 

“But it deserves our notice, 
that when the Greek word refers 
to reproachful speeches against 
God, and so comes nearer our 
word blasphemy; still the prim- 
itive notion of this erime has un- 
dergone a considerable change 
in our way of reeeivingit. ‘The 
causes, it would not perhaps be 
dificult to investigate, but the 
efiect is undeniable. Intheolog- 
ical disputes, nothing is more 
common, to the great seandal of 
the christian name, than the im- 
putation of blasphemy, thrown 
by each side on the other. The 
injustice of the charge, on both 
sides, willbe manifest on a little 
reflection, which it is the more 
necessary to bestow, as the com- 
monuness of the accusation, and 
the latent, but contagious motives 
of employing it, have gradually 
perverted our conceptions of the 
thing. 

“The Greek word compre- 
hends all sorts of verbal abuse, 
impreeation, reviling, and ealum- 
ny. Now let it be observed, 
that when such abuse is men- 
tioned, as uttered against God, 
there is properly no change made 
in the signification of the werd; 
the change is only in the appli- 
eation, that is, in the reference 
to a different object. ‘The idea 
conveyed in the explanation, now 
given, is always included, a- 
gainst whomsoever the crime be 
committed. Inthits manner, eve- 
ry term is understood, that is 
applicable to both God and man. 
‘Thus the meaning of the word 
disobey is the same, whether we 
speak of disobeying God, or of 
disobeying man. ‘The same may 


be said of believe, honor, fear, &e. 
As therefore the sense of the 
term is the same, though differ- 
ently applied, what is essential to 
constitute the crime of detraction 
in the one ease, is essential also 
inthe other. But it is essential 
to this crime, as commonly un- 
derstood, when committed by one 
man against another, that there 
be in the injurious person, the 
willor disposition to detraet from 
the person abused. Mere mis- 
take in regard to character, es- 
pecially when the mistake is not 
conceived by him, who entertains 
it, to lessen the character, nay, 
is supposed, however erroneously, 
to exalt it, is never construed, by 
any into the crime of defama- 
tion. Now, as blasphemy is in 
essense the same crime, but im- 
mensely aggravated, by being 
committed against an object in- 
finitely superior to man, what is 
fundamental to the existence of 
the crime, will be found im this, 
as in every other species, which 
comes under the general name. 
There ean be no blasphemy, 
therefore, where there is not an 
impious purpose to derogate from 
the divine majesty, and to alien- 
ate the minds of others from the 
love and reverence of God. 
‘Hence, we must be sensible 
of the injustice of so frequently 
using the odious epithet blasphe- 
mous in our controversial writ- 
ings; an evil, imputable solely te 
the malignity of temper, which 
a habit of such disputation raree 
ly fails to produee. Hence it is, 
that the arminian and the eal- 
vinist, the arian and the athana- 
sian, the protestant and the pa- 
pist, the jesuit and the jansen- 
ist, throw and retort on each 
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other the unehristian reproach. 
Yet it is no more than justice to 
say, that each of the disputants 
is so far from intending to di- 
minish, in the opinion of others, 
the honor of the Almighty, that 
he is, on the contrary, fully con- 
vinced, that his own principles 
are better adapted to raise it, 
than those of his antagonists, and, 
for that very reason he is so 
strenuous in maintaining them. 
But to blacken, as mueh as pos- 
sible, the designs of anadversary, 
in order the more effectually to 
render his opinions hateful, is 
one of the many common, but de- 
testible resources of theological 
controvertists. It is to be hoped, 


that the sense, not only of the in- 
justice of this measure, but of its 
ineflicacy for producing convie- 
tion in the mind of a reasonable 
antagonist, and of the bad im- 
pressions it tends to make on the 
impartial and judicious, in re- 
gard, both to the arguers and 
the argument, will at length in- 
duce men to more candid methods 
of managing their disputes; and 
even when provoked by calum- 


nious aud angry epithets of an. 


opposer, not to think of retaliat- 
ing; but to remember, that they 
will derive more honor from imi- 
tating the conduct of him, who, 
when he was reviled, reviled not 
again.” 


= 


REMARKS ON THE EXTRACT FROM DR. CAMPBELL. 


Tue observations of Dr. 
Campbell on the improper con- 
duct of controversial writers, in 
accusing each other of blasphe- 
my, are worthy of the author, 
and deserve the most serious con- 
sideration. We sincerely hope, 
that the evil, of which he com- 
plained, is falling into disrepute. 
Nothing short of the prevalence 
of the christian temper will so 
effeetually restrain men from this 
unreasonable practice, as a un- 
iform expression of public senti- 
ment against it, as dishonorable 
and infamous. It behoves every 
friend to religion to do all in his 
power to put an end to a custom 
which has so long disgraced the 
name of: christians. 

Bui the unfounded accusations 
of blasphemy are not the only 
things, against which the Doe- 
tor’s remarks may be made to 
bear. There are other charges 


equally unfounded and injurious, 
in which controversial writers 
have indulged themselves one 
against another. Nor are such 
writers the only persons who 
have been guilty of this anti- 
christian eonduct. ‘Too frequent- 
ly things of a similar nature have 
been heard from the pulpit. 
This is not all, as we might nat- 
urally expect from such exame- 
ples, private professors have 
learned the infamous dialect. 
Alas! how often have some of 
them been heard to utter the 
language of defamation against 
fellow christians, in a manner 
which might shock the feelings 
of men, who have had their edu- 
eation in military camps, or ships 
of war. 

The temper, the language, and 
the lives of professors, should 
afford a daily comment on the 
precepts and examples of their 
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Lord and Master. Nor will they 
be properly distinguished from 
the world, until the temper of 
Jesus so far prevails im their 
hearts, as to bridle their tongues, 
and lead them te treat one ano- 
ther with more decency, respect, 
and tenderness. 

If it be, as Dr. Campbell sup- 
posed, that the practice under 
consideration is “an evil, impu- 
table solely to the malignity of 
temper, ” what a shocking sole- 
eism is implied—maligna ni chres- 
tians! malignant folloiwers of the 
BENEVOLENT PRINCE OF PEACE! 
What words can be brought to- 
gether to form more palpable 
self-contradictions? It surely 
behoves such professors to change 
either their names or their man- 
ners. 

What possible inducement ean 
any believer in divine revelation 
have to propagate a sentiment, 
which, in his own view of it, is 
blasphemous or reproaehful to 
God? What private interest is 
to be advanced, by conduct so 
preposterous and abominable. 
Or, may we imagine that such 
men would act a part so wicked 
without even the motive of pri- 
vate advantage? What then 
ean be more reasonable than the 
eandid suppositions of the Doe- 
tor, that each writer of the dif- 
ferent sects believes his own 
opinions more honorary to God, 
than those of his opponents? And 
that each one supports his senti- 


ments under the influence of 


such a belief? Shall such eon- 
scientious conduct be branded 
with the name of blasphemy, ine 
delity, or damnable heresy? 
Should the expected milleni- 
um arrive, when the religion of 


Jesus shall become universal, 


and have a more perfect govern- 
ing influence in the hearts of 
men; and should the writings, 
which contain such horrid aecu- 
sutions of one sect against ano- 
ther, be handed down to that 
time, it may then be a matter of 
astonishment, that such writers 
ever so much as dreamed that 
they possessed the spirit of the 
Lord Jesus, or that, in such wri- 
tings, they were influenced by love 
to him. ‘How dheching 4 is it now 
to us, to read im ancie nt history, 
that christian bishops excited 
war and bloodshed, or supported 
their respective opinions by the 
poimt of the sword! This how- 
ever is probably not more shock- 
ing io our minds, than the prac- 
tice. which Dr. Campbell has 
eensured, will be to the minds of 
those who shall live in the mil- 
lenial state of the church. If, 
then, living writers or preach- 
ers, Who are chargeable with 
such abuse, wish to have their 
names regarded as belonging to 
the christian catalogue, when 
that time of love shall have ar- 
rived, does it not behove them to 
wipe away the reproach, by a 
humble confession of their faults, 
and by faithful exertions to coun- 
teract the contaminating and de- 
leterious tendency of their past 
examples? 

fn proportion as people shall 
obtain more correct views of the 
christian religion, such conduct 
will beeome more and more 
shocking and detestable. In 
that wialeed for period of the 
church, it may be as difficult for 
christians to reeoneile such a 
custom with the meek and be- 
nevolent spirit of the gospel, as 
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it now is to us, to reeoncile with 
the same spirit the bloody or the 
fiery arguments of the ancient 
bishops of Rome. It may re- 
quire more of the spirit of delu- 
sion and the arts of sophistry, 
than will fall to the share of 
good people in the milleniai state, 
A show how the spirit of Jesus 
could ever lead his ministers to 
think of supporting their respee- 
tive opinions, and reforming their 
opponents, either by the edge of 
the sword, or by the edge of the 
not less earnal weapons of ana- 
thematizing denunciations and 
calumny. 

It is truly painful to remark 
on such inconsistencies in the 
conduet of those who have been 
ministers of the christian reli- 
sion; and more especially so, as 
the remarks must bear on some, 
who, in other respects, have been 
worthy ofesteem. But being ful- 


Extract from Dr. Kendal’s century sermon. 
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ly convineed that the practice is 
an evil, under the weight bai 
which christianity ©rOuNns, 

evil which obstructs the selidetin 
of light and truth, an evil which 
ought to be corrected, aud which 
must be corrected before chris- 
tianity will appear to advantage; 
we were willing to second the ef- 
forts of Dr Campbeil, to put an 
end to practices which afford un- 
believers such deadly weapons 
against the christian ciergy. As 
weean account for the lamentable 
practice on no other ground, 
than that of the delusive, be- 
wildering influence of prejudice, 
we hope that he who prayed for 
his murderers, “Father forgive 
them, for they know not what 
they do,” will, on the same prin- 
ciple, show more compassian to 
his ministers, than they have ex- 
ercised one towards another. 


EB te 


A REMARKABLE PARAGRAPH FROM A CENTURY SERMON, 
BY DR. KENDAL. 


‘Tre bill of mortality I shall 
exhibit is for thirty years, begin- 
ning Jan. 4, 1783, and ending 
Jan. 4, 1813. I have no docu- 
ment to enable me to extend it 
farther back. There stand on 
my records 446 deaths; from 
which number deduct 20 that do 
not properly come into the ae- 
count, being only visitors, or 
such as had come into the town 
in the last stages of disease, hop- 
ing to find relief from the salu- 
brity of the air. After this de- 
duction the number is 396, mak- 
ing the annual average number 
thirteen and one fifth, or sixty- 
31x in five years. Of the 396, 


ninety arrived at the 70th year 
of their age and upwards, mak- 
ing acs teas one in four and an 
half that arrived to what is eall- 
ed the common age of man. 
Out of the ninety whe lived to 
this age, fifiy two attained to 
their ei ightieth year, and up- 
wards, giving more that ene in 
eight that arrived to four score 
years. Of the fifty two that ar- 
rived to this age, twenty seven 
lived to eighty five, and upwards, 
giving one in fourteen and two 
thirds, that attained to these ad- 
vaneed years. ‘l'welve lived to 


ninety, and upwards, making one 
in thirty of this very g creat ag 
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‘Three lived to ninety five and 
upwards, giving one in one 
hundred and thirty two, that con- 
tinued to this advanced period; 
and one lived to be one hundred 
and two years old, wanting about 
six weeks.” 

The sermon from which this 
paragraph was taken, was 
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preached at Weston, Jan. 12, 
1813, ‘on the terminaiion of a 
century, since the incorporation 
of the town.” [tis eliiefly his- 
torical, and must be interesting 
io the people of that place, and 
may be entertaining and useful 
to others. 


- 


THE AGENCY AND GRACE OF GOD IN THE CONVERSION AND SALVAe 
TION OF SINNERS, CONSISTENT WiTH THE EFFICACY OF MEANS. 


Ir is an unquestionable truth, 
that the conversion and salvation 
of sinners is, in the gospel, as- 
eribed to the spirit, the agency, 
and free grace of God. Nor 
have we the least desire to abate 
in the minds of men a sense of 
their dependence on God, or a 
sense of the freeness-or the riches 
of his grace in the conversion 
and salvation of sinners. But if 
there be any views prevalent, re- 
Jating to this subjest, which are 
incorrect, and whieh operate to 
defeat the gracious design of the 
gospel, it may be important to 
eradicaie these impressions by a 
clear exhibition of the truth. 

Thee views, which we appre- 
hend many entertain, that are of 
a tendency to defeat the very de- 
sign of the gospel, are these— 
that such is the nature of the sin- 
ner’s dependenee on God, that 
nothing which he may, or can 
possibly do, will be of any avail 
to secure the divine favor, or have 
any tendency to bring him into a 
state of obedience to the gospel; 
and consequently, that he is just 
as likely to be converted in a 
course of neglecting the means of 
grace, as ina course of the most 
eonstant attention to them. Itis 





believed, that very few preachers 
would say all this in plain terms, 
yet it may be, that the manner, 
in which some of them treat the 
subject, has a tendency to make 
all these impressions on the minds 
of their hearers. Whatever may 
be the intention of the preacher, 
if such impressions be made, do 
they not tend to counteract the 
design of the gospel, and of the 
ministry of reconciliatiour Such 
impressions naturally lead those, 
who view themselves in a siate 
of impenitency, to feel in a mea- 
sure justified in neglecting the 
duties which God has enjoined, 
in neglecting to attend on the 
ministry of the word and other 
means of salvation; or to feel, 
while they attend, as though lit- 
tle or nothing were depending on 
the manner in which they hear, 
read, or pray? And whether the 
prevailing negleet of the bible, of 
family worship, and even of pub- 
lic worship, has not originated 
from such unfortunate impres- 
sions, is a question, which de- 
mands the serious attention of the 
elergy, and of christians of every 
sect. 

The dependence of mankind 
on God is not limited to the af- 
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fairs of the soul. We are in all 
respeets dependent beings. ‘The 
sacred penmen were in the habit 
of aseribing all events, all afflic- 
tions, and all mereies, whether 
temporal or spiritual, to the di- 
vine hand. Nor do they more 
explicitly aseribe the conversion 
and salvation of a sinner to the 
ageney and goodness of God, than 
they do the growth of corn, the 
blessing of food, and every other 
blessing which we obtain through 
the instrumentality of human ex- 
ertions. If favors were bestowed 
on some persons by others, these 
also were ascribed to the agen- 
ey of God—God gave them favor 
in the eyes of such a person, or 
such a people. Now this con- 
stant reference of all things to 
the agency and disposal of God 
was never designed to lead men 
to a course of negligence in res- 
peet to the means, by which he 
produces effeets and bestows his 
blessings; but to lead them to a 
sense of their dependence on God 
for every good and perfect gift, 
that in all their ways they might 
acknowledge him by prayer, and 
make suitable returns of grati- 
tude for his goodness in every fa- 
vor they receive. 

The conversion and salvation 
ef sinners are ascribed to the a- 
geney of God, to the agency of 
ministers, to the influence of the 
gospel, and to the agency of the 
returning sinner; just as we are 
taught to aseribe the blessing of 
our daily bread to the agency of 
God. to the influenee of the sun 
and rain, to the fertility of the 
earth, and to the ageney of the 
husbandman. 

The benefits we reeeive by food 
or medicine are all to be aseribed 
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to God’s goodness, and his bles- 
sing on the means we use, or 
which others use in our behalf; 
and all this in as strict a sense, 
as we should aseribe it to the 
srace of God, if the word preach- 
ed prove effectual to the conver- 
sion of a sinner. We may be 
the subjects of natural diseases, 
whish would prove fatal, if no 
means were used for our reeove- 
ry; we may use means, or the 
physician may use means, that 
prove effectual to remove or abate 
the malady, and of course to pre- 
serve life. But when these good 
effects follow the use of means, 
God’s hand is as really to be ae- 
knowledged, as in any spiritual 
blessing we receive. Nor is there 
the least intimation in the serip- 
tures, that men are more depend- 
ent on God in the one ease, than 
in the other. Nor is there any 
reason for such an intimation; for 
in all things we are absolutely 
dependent. But our dependence 
is not of a nature to interfere with 
free agency and the efficacy of 
means. 

As sinners, we are subjects of 
a moral disease; a disease, which 
will prove fatal, if no remedy be 
applied. This disease is of a 
blinding, as well as a criminal 
nature. Christ is our Physician. 
“The Father sent the Son to be 
the Saviour of the world.” ‘lhe 
Son has not only opened the door 
of salvation by the sacrifice of 
himself, but he has instituted 
means for our reeovery. ‘To ear- 
ry into effect his great design he 
instituted the ministry of recon- 
ciliation, Aceordingly we are 
told, that “faith eometh by hear- 
ing, and hearing by the word of 
(iod;” and that “whosoever eall- 
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eth on the name of the Lard shall 
be saved.”’ 

Now as certain means are, by 
the grace of God, adapted to the 
purpose of healing bodily mata- 
dies, so by the same grace, means 
are adapted to healing the mala- 
dy of the soul. As food will not 
nourish our bodies, unless it be 
reeeived; as medicine will have 
no effect to heal our natural mal- 
adies, if the patient rejeet it, or 
if he counteract its natural ten- 
deuey, by taking other things, or 
by adopting s any course of con- 
duet, inconsistent with the natu- 
ral operation of the medicine; so 
neither will the instructions of the 
gospel have any saving elfeet, if 
they be rejected by the : sinner, or 
if he suffer the eares of the world, 
the deceitfulness of riches, oan 
the love of other things, to choke 
the word. But where is the evi- 
dence from the seriptures, that 
the truths of the gospel are not 
as really adapted to the purpose 
of healing the diseases of the 
mind, as any medicine is adapted 
for healing the diseases of the 
body? W hat evidence is to be 
found, that the various means in- 
stituted in the gospel are not as 
really means of conversion and 
salvation, as any thing we do is 
a means of supporting or healing 
our bodies. It is strictly the 
grace aud blessing of God, which 
connects the use of medicine with 
healing effects. It is the same 
in respect to the appointed means 
of salvation. Andthese different 
effects are equally the fruitof di- 
vine foreordination. As the con- 
version and salvation of a sinner 
isa greater favor than any thing 
of atemporal nature, so we should 
naturally expect, that it would be 


spoken of in the seriptures, as an 
extraordinary display of the free, 
sovereign grace of God. 

When our Saviour was onearth, 
he healed bodily maladies “by 
the spirit of God” in a miracu- 
lous manner; but that does not 
prove that ordinary means and 
medicines are of no efficacy or 
utility. ‘The spirit, or divine 
power and agency, may be as ree 
ally concerned in giving effect to 
the medicines and means used by 
a skilful physician, as they were 
in giving effect to the words spo- 
ken, or the means used by our 
our Saviour. In a similar man- 
ner, and by the same spirit, he 
could instautaneously change the 
moral state of a person, his feel- 
ings, his views and opinions; as 
in the ease of Zacheus, Paul, and 
others. But these oceurrences 
afford no evidenee against the 
efficacy and atility of the in- 
structions of the gospel, as means 
of conversion and _ salvatione 
The same spirit which accom- 
panied the words of Christ, and 
connected them with the conver- 
sion of Zacheus and Paul, may 
give efficacy to the ordinary 
means, which the same Lord has 
instituted for the conversion of 
sinners. And those who, by the 
ministry of the w ord, are brought 
to repent and ebey the sospel, 
are asreally and as greatly in- 
debted to the grace of God, 
though the same effects had re- 
sulted from miraculous interpo- 
sition. So men who obtain their 
daily bread by the sweat of their 
brows, or by the liberality of 
their friends, are as really il- 
debted to the grace of God, 
were the Israelites, who i 
manna immediately from heaven. 











When God redeemed the people 
of israel from their bondage in 
gypt, he, by his providence and 
spirit, excited them to the use of 
theas means which his purpase 
had connected with their deliv- 
erance. But their emancipation 
was as strictly to be aseribed to 
the agency and grace of God, as 
though he had by a miracle taken 
them all up into the air, trans- 
ported them, and set them down 
again in the land of Canaan. 

If these views of the subject 
could be suitably impressed on 
the minds of people in generai, 
it is believed the consequences 
would be unspeakably important. 
Men would renounce their delu- 
sive hopes of being saved in the 
way of neglecting or abusing the 
means of salvation. A sense of 
their dependence on God weuld 
make them tremble at the thought 
of despising, or neglecting the 
means his grace has appointed. 
Bibles would be in demand; se- 
eret and family worship would 
be revived; parents would be en- 
gaged to impress on the minds of 
their children the truths and du- 
ties of religion; and the houses 
of public worship would be 
thronged with persons, inquiring, 
‘‘what shall we do to be saved?” 
It would then appear as incon- 
sistent for men, to hope to be sav- 
ed in the negleet of the means of 
salvation, as it now appears, to 
hope that our lives would be pro- 
longed without eating or drink- 
ing, or that the sick will be re- 
covered without medicine or 
means, or that corn will grow in 
uncultivated ground without even 
the ceremony of planting. 

Let the minds of husbandm 
in general be fully impressed 
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with the delusive idea, that such 
is the nature of divine sovereign- 
ty, and the dependence of man- 
kind, that they are as likely to 
have a competency of bread, 
without cultivating the ground, 
as with the utmost care and la- 
bor; and what would be the nat- 
ural consequences, but indiffer- 
enee, negligence, famine, and 
death? 

It behoves us all to remember, 
that to be ‘born of God,” to be 
“born of the Spirit,” to be *be- 
gotten through the gospel,” to be 
“born again, not of corruptible 
seed, but of incorruptible, by the 
word of God,” are passages of 
similar import. “The sword of 
the spirit is the word of God;’? 
aud our Saviour said to the Jews, 
“It is the spirit that quickeneth, 
the flesh profiteth nothing: the 
words that I speak unto you, they 
are spirit and they are life.” 

Nothing can be more ground- 
less than the supposition, that 
this view of the subject diminish- 
es the grace of God in the salva- 
tion of sinners. Does it not give 
him the glory of opening the way 
of life by the blood of his Son; 
of instituting means wisely 
adapted to our benefit; of pre- 
senting the most weighty mo- 
tives to induee us to attend upon 
them; and, after all, of accom. 
panying the means by his spirit, 
aud blessing them for our salya- 
tion? If the means be not adapt- 
ed to their end, why were they 
instituted? And if ministers de 
not view them as thus adapted, 
why do they preach the gospel? 
This view of the subjeet will ra- 
tionally account for the many in- 
stances to be found of the most 
pious, humble, and persevering 
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christians, who can give no ac- 
count of the time or manner of 
their conversion, and who have 
to determine the faet, that they 
have been born of God, as all 
ought to do, by finding in them- 
selves the genuine “fruits of the 
spirit—love, joy, peace, long suf- 
fering, gentleness, goodness, 
faith;” or that “wisdom which is 
from above, which is first pure, 
then peaceable, gentle, easy to 
be intreated, full of merey and 
good fruits, without partiality 
and without hypocrisy.” In 
respect to such christians, it is 
to be supposed, that God, by his 
‘still small voice,” or the imper- 
ceptible operation of his spirit, 
sanctified to them the means of 
his own appointment, made them 
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wise unto salvation, and heirs of 
immortal bliss. The greater 
part who give evidence of hav- 
ing been thus converted, were 
probably persons who had been 
early devoted to God by pious 
parents, and whose education had 
been ealeulated to impress on 
their minds a serious regard for 
the word and institutions of 
Christ. And should these views 
be duly cultivated by ministers 
of the gospel, and should par- 
ents become suitably engaged to 
bring up their children in the 
nurture and admonition of the 
Lord, we might rationally hope 
to see such effects, as would fill 
earth and heaven with joy and 
praise. 


s- 
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REMARKABLE CONVERSION OF A JEW. 


‘A poor student, who studied 
divinity at the university of Le- 


ipsic, having oceasion to under- 
take a journey to his distant 
friends, was in want of the nee- 
essary moticy for that purpose. 
He therefore was induced to go 
to a learned Jew, to pawn his 
Hebrew Bible, and Greek ‘Testa- 
ment. ‘The latter contained the 
Greek and German text, in op- 
posite columns. The learned 
Jew, little as he valued this book, 
was however prevailed upon to 
take it, and to give the student 
half a rix-dollar for it. During 
the absence of the student, he 
undertook to read it through, 
with a view to confirm his mind 
in enmity against Jesus; to rid- 
ieule his person in the synagogue, 
and to be better prepared to tes- 
tify his zeal for the Jewish faith. 


His wife and children were not 
permitted to see the book; he 
was determined to read it alone, 
as a sworn enemy of Jesus, and 
to discover the falsehood of the 
christian religion in allits parts. 
As the student was absent about 
seven weeks, the Jew had suffi- 
cient leisure to perform his task. 
But as he proceeded to read, his 
surprise increased, and a sacred 
awe prevaded him. In reading 
some impressive passages, he 
eould searcely refrain from ex- 
claiming, ah, that Jesus were my 
Saviour! Having completed the 
reading, he was astonished at 
himself, and exceedingly per- 
plexed, that in spite of his earn- 
est desire to find fuel in the 
New ‘Testament for the inerease 
of his burning enmity against 
Jesus, he had discovered nothing 
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of hatred, but on the contrary 
much that is great, sublime, 
heavenly, and divine. At length 
he charged himself with silly 
simplicity and blind folly, and 
resolved to open the book no 
more. In this resolution he 
persisted some days. But the 
consolatory and heavenly in- 
structions which he had read, 
and which left an indelible im- 
pression on his mind, and the 
glorious prospect of life eternal, 
which had opened before him, 
did not suffer him to rest either 
day or night. Now he resolved 
to read the New ‘Testament a 
second time, fully determined to 
be more careful in ascertaining 
that Jesus and his apostles had 
justly deserved the hatred of all 
the Jews in all ages. But again 
he was unable to discover any 
thing that is absurd, or bears 
the stamp of falsehood; but much 
wisdom, inexpressible comforts 
for an afflicted mind, and a hope 
of immortality which seemed to 
rescue him from that dreadful 
anxiety, with which the thoughts 
of futurity had often filled him. 
Still he could not divest himself 
of his prejudices, but read the 
New Testament a third time with 
the following resolution: If I dis- 
cover nothing the third time, why 
Jesus and his apostles and their 
doctrine should be hated by Jews, 
I will become a christian; but if 
my wish in first opening the book 
is now gratified, I will forever de- 
test the christian religion. Dur- 
ing the third reading of the his- 
tory of Jesus, his doctrines and 
promises, he often could not re- 
frain from tears; his soul was 
affected in a manner which no 
pen can describe. Now he was 


quite overcome, the love of the 
most holy and most lovely of the 
children of men filled his soul. 
Being fully determined to be- 
come a christian, he went with- 
out delay and made his desire 
known to a christian minister. 
Now the student returned from 
his journey and brought the ber- 
rowed money with interest, to 
redeem histwo books. ‘The Jew 
asked him if he would sell the 
New Testament. ‘The student 
was unwilling to part with if, 
but after some persuasion yield- 
ed. Whai do you demand for it? 
asked the Jew. Arix dollar will 
satisfy me, was the reply. ‘he 
Jew opened a chest, and laid 
down one hundred Louis d’ors. 
Take that, said he; gladly will 
1 pay more if you desire it: and 
if at any time I ean be of use to 
you, only apply to me and I will 
be your friend to the utmost of 
my power. ‘The student was 
surprised, and supposed that the 
Jew made sport of him. But the 
latter related to him, what 
change of mind had been wrought 
in him by reading the New ‘Lesta- 
ment, upbraided him with setting 
so little value on that precious 
book, and said ‘never willl part 
with this book, and you will ob- 
lige me by aceepting the money.’ 
From that time he beeame a sin- 
cere christian.” 

The Appendix of the Chris- 
tian Observer for 1812, from 
which this pleasing account was 
taken, is filled with various in- 
telligence, which must gladden 
the hearts of christian readers. 
In this you behold the united 
brethren, extending their benev- 
olent missionary exertions in 
Greenland, the W. India islands, 
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Surinam, and the Cape of Good 
Hope. You may alsosee auxil- 
iary Bible Societics springing 
up in the various parts of the 
British dominions, and many 
other societies for relieving the 
wants of the poor, and extending 
the blessings of religion. While 
God is pouring ont the vials of 
his wrath on all the nations of 
ehristendom, it must afford groand 
of hope and comfort, to see so 
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many of his professed people 
awaking from their slumbers, 
and uniting their efforts for such 
benevolent purposes. Happy 
will be the day, when all the 
animosities among professed 
christians shall be sunk into ob- 
livion, by united efforts to pro- 
mote the cause of the redeemer, 
the happines and salvation of 
mankind. 


= 


Illustrations of passages in the New Festament, which refer to cli- 
mate, places, offices, sentiments, manners, and customs among the 


Jews, in the time of our Saviour. 


Continued from page 115. 
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Luke iii. 2. “Annas and Cai- 
aphas being the high priests.” 

Ir is well knewn, that there 
were not, properly, two high 
priests among the Jews at the 
same time. Caiaphas was at 
this time the high priest; and 
Annas had been, but was not 
now. Did Luke then mean to 
say, that Annas and Caiaphas 
were actually high priests at the 
same time? By no means. 

In the first verse, says Selden, 
Luke gives an account of the 
external government of the Jews, 
by Tetrachs, and Procurators, 
or Governors; and in the second, 
an account of that civil and sa- 
ered government, which the Ro- 
mans permitted the Jews to ex- 
ercise by the Sanhedrim, and 
the high priest; and because 
Annas was then the prince of the 
Sanhedrim, and Caiaphas the 
father of the Sanhedrim, they 
are named together, because they 
possessed the chief authority, ci- 


vil and sacred. They decided all 


controversies which were deter- 
minable by their law; though 
without the power of life and 
death, to enforce their senten- 
ces. 

‘That there was a power of 
this sort possessed by the Jews 
at this time, is indieated by Jo- 
sephus. ‘They assembled in 
the temple,” he says, “and ap- 
pointed several generals; and 
Joseph, the son of Gorion, and 
the high priest Ananus, were 
chosen to be supreme governors 
of all things in the city.” Anan- 
us, here called the high priest, 
was not, at this time, in the office 
of the priesthood. But suppose 
Annas and Caiaphas to have 
been “supreme governors in the 
city,” and the difficulty in the 
text is solved. 

‘There was, says Josephus al- 
so, a disturbanee between the 
Jews and the Samaritans, in the 
reign of Claudius, Cumanus, the 
Procurator, was not able to eom- 
pose it, and appeals were made 
to Quadratus, the president of 
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Syria. He, having punished 
several, “sent two others of the 
most powerful men of the Jews, 
as also the high priests Jonathan 
and Ananias, and Ananus the 
son of Ananias, and some other 
considerable men, to Cveesar.” 
‘This is very nearly parallel with 
the words of the Evangelist. 
Jonathan had been high priest, 
but had been put out of the office 
long before this time by Vitelli- 
us. Ananias was now high 
priest. In like manner, in the 
text, Annas had formerly been 
high priest, but Caiaphas was 
now in that office. It may also 
be remarked, that Jonathan, who 
had been high priest, is named 
before Ananias; and the two 
names stand in the same order 
in the text. 

There is however another so- 
lution which demands our notice. 
An officer was annually appoint- 
ed, called the sagan, who was 
next to the high priest in digni- 
ty, and was his vicegerent. If 
the high priest was disqualified 
to officiate, by any legal unclean- 
ness, the sagan acted for him on 
the day of expiation. It is said 
in the Babylonish Talmud, that 
‘when Simeon Ben Kamith, the 
high priest, walked with the 
king on the evening of the day 
of expiation, his garments reeeiv- 
ed some of the spittle of another. 
His brother Judah therefore 
entered, and officiated for him; 
and thus their mother, on -the 
same day, saw two of her sons 
high prists.” 

Note. The Jewish day be- 
gan at six in the evening; and 
consequently, the evening of the 
day of expiation was the even- 
ing preceding the day on which 
the expiatory sacrifices were of- 


fered. ‘Thus says the book of 
Genesis, “the evening and the 
morning were the first day.” 

Others suppose the sagan not 
to have been the vieegerent of 
the high priest, but his bishop, 
whose peculiar duty it was to 
assist hun in the affairs of the 
temple, and the service of the 
priests; but whose oflice refers 
red as much to the common 
priests, as to the high priest. 
Maimonides says, that “ail the 
priests were at the ¢ommand of 
the sagan,” and in the ‘lalmud 
we find the sagan saying to 
them, “go and see if it be 
time to slay the victim;”’ ‘*come 
and draw lots, who shail slay 
the victim, who shalt sprinkle 
the blood,” &e. Cuaiaphas was 
high priest, and it is supposed 
that Annas was the sagan; who, 
on account of his dignity, was 
called, equally with Caiaphas, 
the high priest; and was named 
dirst, because he was the father 
in law of Caiaphas. 

See Whitby and Hammond on 
the text. Lardner vy. i. p. 383-~6. 
Lightfoot’s Hor. Heb. in verse, 
and Jenning’s Jewish Antiq. v. 
1. p. 260-3, 

Note. As we may often have 
occasion to name the Mishna, 
and the ‘Talmuds or Gemaras, 
it may be proper in this place to 
explain the nature of these Jew- 
ish authorities. 

The Mishna is the true text of 
the pharisaical traditions, se 
often mentioned in the New ‘Tes- 
tament. Maimonides, (who was 
one of the most learned of the 


Jews, and born in 1134.) says,. 


that all the laws which were 
given by God to Moses, were 
given wilhan interpretation. The 
text was wriftep, but the interes 
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pretation was committed to me- 
mory. Rabbi Juda the holy, 
fearing that this law would be 
lost, committed it to writing, add 
ing to the traditions which were 
believed actually to have been 
received from Moses, consequen- 
ces drawn by reasoning from the 
premises, in which there was no 
disagreement, and conelusions 
upon disputations which were 
determined by the majority. 
The Mishna was made about 
A. D. 190. 

The Mishna being preferred 
by the Jews, to the written law 
which was received from Moses, 
they bestowed upon it far the 
greatest part of their attention; 
and for several generations to- 
gether, they incessantly disputed 
abe out its sense, and made inter- 
pretations, every man according 
to the measure of his understand- 
ing. The traditions and opin- 
ions of these disputants having 
grown to a vast bulk, and being 
liable to be lost, Rabbi Johan- 
an, for the Jews of Palestine, 
made collections of the decisions 
and explanations of the Mishna, 
This is the Jerusalem Gemara, 
or Talmud, which proceeds only 
through a part of the Mishna, 
and is contained in one volume 
folio. ‘The Babylonian Gemara, 
or Talmud, which is a similar 
collection, was made by Rabbi 
Ashe, or Asa, and consists of 
twelve folios. 

Asthe Talmuds then are the 
body of the religion and moral- 
ity of the Jews, ‘whede authority 
they prefer to that of their own 
seriptures; as they believe these 
traditions and explanations are 
from God himself; that Moses 
revealed them to Aaren, and to 
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the elders of Israel, who com- 
municated them to the prophets, 
from whom they passed to the 
members of the great synagogue, 
and from thenee to the Rabbies, 
who reduced them to the form of 
the Mishna and Gemaras—they 
of course enable us to understand 
with the greatest precision, what 
were the received sentiments or 
customs to which our Saviour 
referred, in reasoning with ihe 
Jews, or in ineulcating upon 
them the doctrines and precepts 
of the gospel. 

See Watton’s Diss. or the tra- 
ditions of the Seribes and Vhar- 
isves in the time of Christ. v. 1. 
p-40—24, and Calmet on the 
word ‘Talmud, 

17 

Matthew 3. i. “Preaching in 
the wilderness of Judea.” 

‘This is one of the texts by 
which the New ‘Testament has 
been supposed to encourage the 
retiremeut and abstinence of her- 
mits. But what was the wilder- 
ness in which John preached, 
and what were the deserls in 
whieh he resided, (Luke i. 80.) 
‘till the day of his shewing unto 
Israel?” 

“The seah of Jerusalem,” 
says the Babylonian Talmud, 
‘exceeds the seah of the wilder- 
ness,”” that i is of the country, “a 
sixth part.” (Note. The seah 
is a measure of a little more than 
two and an half wine gallons.) 

Paul says, that he was “in 
perils in the city, and in perils 
in the wilderness.” The ex- 
pression of the evangelist means 
no more than, that John preach- 
ed in the country, before he 
preached in the city, See Light- 
foot on the verse. 
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Matt. iii. 2. ‘The kingdom of 
heaven is at hand.” 

‘The phrases, “kingdom of 
God,” and “kingdom of heaven,” 
implied mii on the same to a 
Jewish ear. They were taken 
from Dan. vil. 13, 14. and occur 
frequently in Jewish writings. 
That the Jews applied them to 
the kingdom of the expected 
Messiah, is plain from the in- 
quiry of the Pharisees to our 
Lord, “when the kingdom of God 
would come?” (Luke xvii. 20.) 
“They thought,” says the same 
evangelist, “that the kingdom 
of God would immediately ap- 
pear.” (eh. xix. 4.) ‘The Chal- 
dee paraphrast renders Isaiah 
xl. 9. “say to the cities of Judah, 
the kingdom ef your God is come, 
or revealed; and Isaiah lili. 44. 
‘They shall see the kingdom of 
his Messiah.” ‘The prophets, 
in speaking of the Messiah, so 
ofien call him a king, and deliv- 
erer, that the Jews, accustomed 
to this phraseology, expected a 
temporal king, exercising power 
over his enemies, restoring their 
monarchy, making conquests, 
raising the throne of David to 
it former splendor, and reward- 
ing his friends and servants in 
proportion to their fidelity. In 
conformity to this phraseology, 
our Lord said, that the kingdom 
of God had come. He asserted 
that he was the Messiah, when 
he said to the Jews, “if I, with 
the finger of God, castgut devils, 
no doubt the kingdom of God is 
come upon you.” It is not sur- 
prising therefore, that such mul- 
titudes flocked to the preaching 
of John. We have before shown 
the prevalence of the expecta- 


tion, that the Messiah was to ap- 
pear at this time; (see Illustra- 
tion 6,) and when John said, that 
“the kingdom of heaven was at 
hand,” they as well understood 
him, as if he had said, the days 
are accomplished, and the promis- 
ed deliverer of Israel is near. 
The inquiries of “the people,” 
“the publicans,’” and “the sol- 
diers,” (Luke iii. 10, 12, and 14.) 
plainly shew how eager had been 
this anticipation, and how readi- 
ly they would have received such 
a Messiah as they had expected. 

“Israel,” says the Babylonish 
Talmud, “will have no need of 
the teaching of the Messiah; for, 
says Isaiah, (xi. 10.) THe 
GentiLes shall seek him, but not 
Israel. Wherefore then is the 
Messiah to come, and what will 
he do? He will restore the cup- 
tivity of Israel.” 

See Lightfoot’s Hor. Heb. in 
vers. and Luke iii. 5. 

Any one who would under- 
stand these phrases, as they are 
applied in the gospels, may con- 
sult Campbell’s dissertations, 
ist volume of his works, pp, 
179—185 and 370—380. New- 
come Cappe has also made a la- 
bored examination of them. 
Critical Remarks, vol. 4. pp. 
1351—2114. 

49 

Matt. iii. 4. “The same John 
had his raiment of camels hair, 
and a leathern girdle abeut his 
loins, and his meat was locusts 
and wild honey.” 

Camels are not only used in 
the east, for carrying burdens 
through the deserts, but their 
milk and flesh are eaten, and 
garments are made of their hair. 


Chardin says, that the modern 
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dervises wear such garments, as 
they do also great leather gir- 
dies; and sometimes feed on lo- 
eusts. "The Cashmirian wool, of 
which shauls of grest fineness 
and value are manufactured, was 
not probably at this time known 
in Judea; and the hair of Jewish 
camels will not admit of being so 
manufactured. A garment of 
hair, it will be recollected, was 
worn by the Nazarites during 
their separation; and it was 
constantly worn by John, because 
he was a perpetual Nazarite. 
(See Illust. 1.) 

But to those who know not 
how much locusts have been, and 
are at this day, in the east, an 
article of food, it will appear to 
be a very peculiar circumstance, 
that John should have eaten 
them. But by the Arabs, they 
are even cousidered as a delica- 
ey; and sprinkled with salt, and 


fried, it is said that they are not 
unlike, in taste, to fresh water 


eray-fish. Niebuhr, in the first 
volume of his travels, gives an 
account of the locusts, sometimes 
coming from the eastward to the 
south-west, in Arabia. “Never,” 
says he, “have I seen them in 
such numbers, as in the dry plain 
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between mount Sumara of Jerim; 
for there are places where they 
might be swept up by the hands. 
We saw an Arab who had gather- 
ed a sack full, in order to dry 
them, aud keep them for his win- 
ter provisions. When the rain 
ceases but for a few hours on the 
west side of the mountain, there 
come such numerous legions from 
the side of the east, that the pea- 
sants of Mensil were obliged to 
drive them away from their fields, 
that they might not entirely 
destroy their fruits.” 

The evangelist was probably 
induced to mention John’s eating 
“locusts and wild honey,” from 
the circumstance of having men- 
tioned his residence in the desert; 
and both perhaps imply no more, 
than that he lived in the country, 
and in the simplicity and plain- 
ness of acountry life. ‘The Jeru- 
salem ‘Talmud says, that “he 
who obligated himself by a vow to 
abstain from flesh, could not eat 
either fishes or locusis;?? which 
shews that locusts were, at that 
time, a common article of food. 

See Harmer’s Observations, 
vol. 4. p. 487. and vol. 4. pp. 
158, and 485—7. And Light- 
foot on the verse. 


( To be continued. ) 


ANECDOTES. 


OF BOERHAAVE. 


A rrienp of this celebrated 
man, who had often admired his 
patience under the greatest prov- 
ocations, asked him by what 
means he had so entirely sup- 
pressed that impetuous passion, 
anger. ‘The Doctor answered 
with the utmost frankness and 
sincerity, that naturally he was 


quick of resentment, but by dai- 
ly prayer he attained that maste- 
ry over self 

It was his custom which he 
never violated, to spend the first 
hour of every day in prayer, 
though patients from every coun- 
try in Europe applied to him for 
advice. 
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* LADY STORMONT. 


Lavy Stormont, mother of 
Lord Chief Justice Mansfield, on 
being complimented by another 
lady, thatshé had the three finest 


sons in Scotland to be proud of, 
answered, “No, madam, I have 
much to be thankful for, but no- 
thing to be proud of.” 


a 


SAVING FAITH IN JESUS CHRIST. 


On this subject much has been 
written, and many different opin- 
ions have been propagated. In- 
‘stead of animadverting on the 
opinions of others, we shall en- 
pL to exhibit a seriptural 
view of the faith in question, 

‘That kind of faith or belief, 
which is common to good and 
‘bad men, or which men may pes- 
‘sess and yet be miserable, cannot 
be saving faith. But under the 
light of the gospel, it is common 
‘for good and bad men fo assent 
‘to the same doctrinal propositions 
as true. People are indeed Giyi- 
‘ded into'seets in regard to, doe- 
trines; yet in each sect you will 
find good and bad men contending 
for the same articles of faith. 


At the day of judgment, those ~ 


on the left hand of the Judge may 
“believe every. doctrinal proposi- 
_tion, which will be believed by 
those on the right; yea with an 
irresistible conviction and full 
belief of the truth of these doe- 
trines the wicked may “go away 
into everlasting punishment ;” 
_and the reflection, that they did 


believe many of these doctrines, © 


while in a state of probation, 


may add to their snfférings in the ~ 


, regionsofwoe. What thenisthe 
' difference between this common 

belief and that faith which is sav- 
ing? To this we answer; saving 
_ faith induces him, who possesses 


_ i, to humble and persevering obe- 
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dience to Christ,as his Lord and 
Master. lay Arent 

It may be useful to observe the 
forms of speech, adopted by our 
Saviour and other inspired teach- 
ers. “This is the ‘work of God, 
that ye believe on him whom he 
hath sent;”—“that whosoever be- 
lieveth ix him should net perish, 
but have everlasting life;”—*he 
that believeth on the Son of God 
hath everlasting life,” &e. 

Now, to believe in a person, is 
to confide in him ; to believe on a 
person, is to rely on him for the 


“purpose proposed. ‘To believe 


on one, whom God hath sent, im- 


plies ert confidence in him, as 


one divinely commissioned and 
submitting ourselves to his ‘gui- 
dance in respeet to the object 
of his mission. As much as 
christians are divided, in these 
things they will agree, “that Je- 
sus Christ came into the world 


to savesinners;” to “bring life and 


immortality to light through the 
gospel;” that “ihe Father sent 


the Son to be the Savivur of the 


world; that this Son is the “cap- 
tain of our salvation,” and Con- 
duetor to eternal life. In the ob- 
ject of his mission, it is presup- 
posed, that we were in a sinful 
state, exposed to perish, and that 
we needed a Saviour and a Guide. 

But to believe tz him, or on him 
as our Saviour and Conduefor to 
life and glory, is a very different 
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thing from giving our assent to 
the truth of any particular doe- 
4rine or opinion respecting his 
person or dignity; or even any 
proposition relating to the object 
of his mission. A person may 
assent to the truth of any doc- 
trinal proposition relating to him, 
and yet feel no disposition to 
‘earn of him who was meek and 
lowly of heart,” or to confide in 
him and submit to his instrue- 
tions. Hence weare told, “with 
the heart man believeth unto 
righteousness;” hence also true 
faith is represented, as a “faith 
which worketh by love;”? and on 
the same ground we read of the 
‘obedience of faith.” 

Suppose that the people of a 
particular state, under the gov- 
ernment of a good king, have re- 
volted from their allegi -iance, and 
become exposed to a8 punish- 
ment of death. In merey the 
king sends his son as an ambas- 
sador, with a message of grace 
and peace. When the son ar- 
rives, he publishes his ereden- 
tials, and proclaims pardon to all 
who will receive him as his fa- 
ther’s ambassador, and submit to 
his guidance. He assures them, 
that if they honor him, it will be 
regarded as honoring the king 
that sent him; on the eontrary, 
if they despise him, it will be 
considered as despising his fa- 
ther, and they wili be treated ac- 
cordingly. 

In a case like this, such might 
be the circumstances, that differ- 
ent opinions would be entertain- 
ed as to the person of the ambas- 
sador, even among those who 
were disposed to regard him in 
his official character, : and to com- 
ply with his requirements and 
the object of his mission, Oth- 
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ers might believe the truth ree 
pecting his person, and the fact 
of his being sent by the king, and 
yet refuse to obey. ‘They might 
have no affection for the father 
or the son, no penitence for their 
offences, no gratitude for the of- 
fered mercy; and choose to haz- 
ard the consequences of the 
king’s displeasure, rather than 
submit to his terms of pardon; 
they might flatter themselves, 
that they were safe in their pres- 
ent condition, or that the offer of 
mercy would be repeated in some 
future day; yea, their belief that 
the king had so far displayed his 
kindness, as to send his son, might 
encourage them to abuse his 
goodness, in hope of final impu- 
nity. 

It is, therefore, easy to see, 
that persons might possess very 
correct opinions > with regard to 
the king and his son, and even 
with regard to the offers of mer- 
ey, and be as much exposed to 
punishment, as if no message of 
grace had been sent. Is it not 
also evident, that a compliance 
with the message would be much 
better evidence of a dutiful tem- 
per, than the most correet opin- 
sons, and of much more impor- 
tance to.the safety of the sub- 
jects? Would the most correet 
opinions respecting the character 
of the king, or the ambassador, 
be of any avail, if the subjects 
should continue in a state of dis- 
obedience? 

If we examine some approved 
examples of faith, mentioned in 
the scriptures, we may find con- 
firmation of the ideas which have 
heen communicated. “By faith 
Noah, being warned of God, pre- 
pared. an ark, to the saving of his 
house.” “By faith Abraham, 
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when he was called—obeyed.” 
“By faith, when he was tried,” 
by the divine command, “he of- 
fered Isaac his son upon the al- 
tar.” James, speaking of the 
same faith and the same faet, in- 
terrogates, “was not Abraham 
our father justified by works, 
when he had offered Isaac his 
son upon the altar? Seest thou 
how faith wrought with his 
works, and by works was faith 
made perfect?” By his obedience 
his faith was proved to be genu- 
ine. By the same obedient faith, 
“Moses, when he was come to 
years, refused to be called the 
son of Pharaoh’s daughter: 
choosing rather to suffer afflic- 
tion with the people of God, 
than to enjoy the pleasures of 
sin for a season.” By faith the 
apostles of Jesus obeyed his eom- 
mands at the hazard of worldly 
enjoyments, and even at the per- 
il of their lives. 

Such is the nature of that faith 
whieh, on the plan of divine 
grace, is imputed or accounted 
for righteousness, and such is 
the nature of saving faith in the 
Lord Jesus. It implies a dispo- 
sition to obey him, to take up the 
cross and follow him. It does 
not incline a person to rest in 
either cold or warm speculations 
on the doctrines of sivistianity: 
nor in a belief that his own opin- 
ions are more correct than his 
neighbour’s, nor with saying 
Lord, Lord, without doing the 
things which the Lord requires. 
But by saving faith, persons are 
led to “deny ungodliness and ev- 
ery worldly lust, to live soberly, 
righteously, and godly;” to add 
to faith virtue, knowledge, tem- 
perance, patience, godliness, 


brotherly kindness, and charity, 
or good will to all mankind. 

lf our belief in revealed doe- 
trines were as correctas Gabriel’s, 
unless it influence our hearts 
te obey the will of our Lord, it 
would be of no more avail to us, 
than it is to satan to believe 
there is one God, or that Jesus 
Christ is “the holy one of God.” 
How commonly do we see per- 
sons of the same sect, the same 
opinions, as to the doctrines of 
the gospel, who are of opposite 
characters! Of two, who thus 
accord in opinion, one will show 
that he believes on the Lord Je- 
sus Christ, by walking as he 
walked, while the belief of the 
other is as fruitless, as the fi; 
tree that was accursed and with- 
ered. And are not the same 
striking distinctions to be observ- 
ed in every sect? If so, savin 
faith must be something very 
different from correct opinions. 

It will not be denied, that some 
opinions of the personal eharac- 
ter aud dignity of our Saviour 
have a greater tendency, than 
others, to impress the mind with 
exalted ideas of the love and 
grace of God in our salvation, 
Nor are we at all indifferent in 
respect to which of the many o- 
pinions are eutertained of his 
character. But while we sin- 
terely think our own views of 
Christ are the most conformable 
to truth, and tend to the most ex- 
alted and impressive conceptions 
of the love and grace of God in 
the redemption of men; we ought 
in candor to admit, that others 
think the same ef their respee- 
tive theories. Nor can we deny 
that obedient faith is of a saving 
nature, whatever defect thepe 
may be in speculative opinions, 
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If those who contend for cor- 
rectness of opinion, and conform- 
ity to their own views, as essen- 
tial to salvation, would suitably 
reflect on the evidences we have 
of unfeigned piety, in persons 
who are as ignorant almost as 
the savages, of the questions in 
debate among the clergy; they 
would e: isily Fabiicoy er, that cor- 
rect opinions of the person of our 
Saviour, howeyer important in 
some respects, are not the “one 
thing needful.” ‘They would al 
so see, thata knowing head and 
an obedient heart are different 
things, and not always united in 
the same person. How much 
more to be admired is the_relig- 
ion of a poor, ignorant woman, 
whose faith in the Lord Jesus 
disposes her to learn of him, to 
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be meek, kind and tender to- 
wards every tiody, and to do alt 
the good in her power, than that 
ofa learned man, so inflated with 
an opinion of his own infallibili- 
ty and goodness, that he ean 
make lis own creed a standard 
for every other person, and deal 
out the most mereiless censureg 
and reproaches against profes- 
sors of other denominations! if 
you wish for another example of 
saving faith, behold the humili- 
ty. nieekness, and importunity of 
the syrophenician woman, 1 rather 
than the arrogant conduct of him 
pie habitually says to his Mak- 

r, “God, I thank thee, that 1 am 
nt as other men,” and to his fel- 
low christian. “stand by thyself, 
for | am holier than theu.” 


—~ + oe 


IMPERFECTIONS CONSISTENT WITH SINCERITY. 


SINCERITY is a word, which is 
often used in an indeterminate 
and unsatisfactory manner; so 
that we often hear men called 
sincere, who have no other qual- 
ity in the world to recommend 
them. A man may be sincerely 
impious, or sincerely intolerant. 
He may be following his judg- 
ment, and even his conscience, 
when he is offending against the 
laws of God and man. In the 
common sense of the word, as it 
is opposed merely to dissimula- 
tion, the quality is negative, 
indifferent, and not mueh to 
be desired. When it is appli- 
ed to religion, it is used in a 
good sense, and usually ineludes 
the idea of unqualified and hearty 
devotion to the will of God. Still 
however, when used with refer- 


ence to religion, it is sometimes 
made a convenient substitute for 
some more specific description of 
men’s characters and motives; 
and we are glad to avoid a elosé 
serutiny of the justice of the o- 
pinions or conduet of ourselves or 
others, by saying, when we ean 
say nothing else, that they are 
sincere, 

Thus it happens, that when 
the subject of religious opinions 
is discussed, and some one is 
found who deviates from the com- 
mon standard, and question is 
made of Iris correctness, the con- 
culsion often heard i is, he may be 
erroneous, but he gives proof of 
his sincerity. When the prin- 
ciple on which a man aets is 
canvassed, and doubts are raised 


of the religious or moral charac- 
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ter of another, and some are pro- 
posing one test of character 
and some another, the inquiry is 
usually terminated by saying, 
though he may be imperfect, or 
mistaken, yet we have reason to 
think him sincere. 

A word of such common and 
convenient application deserves 
to be thorough i understood and 
cautiously used. Especially in 
eur examination of ourselves, as 
well as of others, it is of impor- 
tance, that we know what it is 
we pretend to, when-we lay claim 
to sincerity. My present pur- 
pose is to consider with what 
imperfections sincerity is consis- 
tent; and at another opportunity 
I shall endeavour to point out 
some of the most sure and indis- 

yensable tests of this quality. 

In the first place then, sinceri- 
ty is not inconsistent with some 
degree of prejudice. Suchis the 
constitution of human nature, 
and the circumstances of our ed- 
ucation, that the best of men find 
it impossible to grow up without 
receiving many prejudices a- 
gainst individuals or deserip- 
tions of men, as well as against 
opinions, which greater age and 
further information are necessa- 
ry to correct. ‘Thus we find in 
the evangelist, that the excellent 
Nathanael, when he is first in- 
formed of the origin of Jesus, to 
whom he is introduced, cries out 
in the spirit of some of that age, 
“ean any good thing come out of 
Nazareth?” ‘This appears to us 
a mostabsurd and unworthy pre- 
possession; yet it did not prevent 
our Saviour’s immediately giving 
this very Nathanael that memo- 
rable character, “behold an Is- 
raelite indeed, in whom there is 


no guile.” ‘This instance in the 
evangelical narration should 
teach us candor in our jadgments 
of men, and encourage us to 
make every allowance for iney- 
itable prejudice, when it is not 
obstinately, unjustly cherished. 
The true difference between a 
sincere and insincere opinionist 
is this; that the former, though 
he is not free from unfortunate 
biases, is yet willing to be. free 
from them. He neither flies 
from conviction, nor does he 
close his eyes against evidence. 
He is a friend perhaps of partic- 
ular men, or attached to particu- 
lar opinions, but he is neither a- 
fraid of the progress of truth, nor 
does he place impediments in the 
way of examination. ‘he insin- 
cere bigot, on the contrary, stifles 
his convictions, and perverts tes- 
timony. He is angry when he is 
found in the wrong, and dissem- 
bles when he is really convinced 
of his error. His prejudices are 
personal; and his views are selfish 
and milignant. Notso the guile- 
less Nathanael; for he eame at 
the invitation of Jesus, and saw, 
and was converted. 

Again, religious sincerity is 
not inconsistent with considera- 
ble ignorance. The whole histo- 
ry of pious men bears witness to 
this, and illustrates the compre- 
hensive nature of true religion. 
We find in the gospels, that the 
apostles, who were most sincerely 
attached to their master during 
his life, were yet, in a great de- 
gree, ignorant of his real charac- 
ter, till after his resurrection. 
They could not be persuaded, 
that he was to suffer; and even 
after he had suffered and risen 
again, their minds were full of 
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his royal charaeter, and they were 
expecting to see him “restore the 
kingdom to Israel.” Before the 
vision granted to Peter, the disci- 

les had no suspicion, that the 
fives of God was to be extended 
to the Gentiles. Now whoever 
will consider the importance of 
these faets and doctrines, such as 
the sufferings of Christ, his real 
eharacter as Messiah, and the 
comprehension and extension of 
his church, must acknowledge, 
that they were subjects of what 
we should call fundamental im- 
portance in the christian dispen- 
sation. If then the early dis- 
ciples could remain under such 
gross misapprehensions on these 
subjects, and yet be regarded as 
the sincere friends and followers 
of Christ; it surely is too pre- 
sumptuous in us to say of one an- 
other, that a denial of this or 
that tenet, which to us appears 
plainly revealed, is yet inconsis- 
tent with another man’s religious 
sincerity, or a state of acceptance 
with God. It may be, that unity 
of sentiment, as far as some 
would wish to carry it, has be- 
eome necessary to unity of affec- 
tion; but we ought to inquire, 
whether we are not wrong in har- 
boring that temper of mind, which 
makes this unity of opinion so 
necessary to christian affection. 
You perhaps have attained to 
certain fundamental principles of 
christian belief, which appear to 
you so clear, that you are aston- 
ished how any one, who reads 
the scriptures, can for a moment 
doubt them. You are conscious 
of your own sincerity, and there- 
fore it is natural enough to eon- 
clude, that he, who does not think 
like yourself, cannot be as sincere. 
But let us remember, that when 
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we once begin to make that a test 
of others’ sincerity, which we 
know would have been of our 
own, we go beyond our christian 
liberty; for no one but God has 
a right to say what is fundamen- 
tal to any individual, or what er- 
rors may coexist with humility 
and honesty of mind. 

Thirdly. Religious sincerity is 
not inconsistent with occasional 
lapses, or considerable infirmities. 
There is no man upon earth, who 
doth good and sinneth not; and if 
God should be strict to mark ini- 
quity, even in the most sincere, 
who could stand before him? 
Thus it may happen, that the 
most devout christian may find 
his affections sometimes languid, 
and his thoughts wandering; but 
if this were the habitual state of 
his mind in prayer, he would 
have reason to be alarmed, and 
we should doubt his sincerity. 
‘The meek may sometimes be be- 
trayed into passion, and the tem- 
perate into excessive indulgenee; 
but the proof of his insincerity in 
such eases would be, not that he 
fell into the sin, but that he fell 
into it without remorse, or ex- 
posed himself again without pre- 
caution. ‘There are some faults, 
to which the most ardent and 
open dispositions are peculiarly 
exposed, and there are other sins 
of the habitual temper, which 
never appear in the ordinary and 
public department; if then you 
would know what faults of your 
character may excite a doubt of 
the sincerity of your religious 
professions, be assured, that your 
sudden infirmities of temper are 
not half so sure a test of your re- 
ligion, as what may be ealled your 
ruling passion and tenor of life. 
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POETRY. 


—— 


GOD THE GIVER OF EVERY BLESSING. 


Autor of life, of joy, of health, 
Thy goodness; I adore. 

O give me strength to speak thy praise, 
And grace to love thee more! 


First for this world, so fair, so good, 
My daily thanks shall rise! 

For every fruit and every flower, 
Thy bounteous hand supplies. 


For the green field, the waving corn, 
The lofty, spreading tree; 

For that bright sun which shines on all, 
And borrows light from thee. 


For the pale moon’s reflected beams, 
For every genial shower; 

For all which elevates the mind, 

To contemplate thy power 


But yet a nobler cause demands 

The tribute of my love. 

Can words describe the wonderous 
gift 

Descending from above? 


Jesus, the Saviour, dwelt on earth. 
He died, that we might live; 
Endured the sorrows of the cross, 
Immortal hope to give. 


Ah who can tellthe bitter scorn, 
The dear Redeemer bore? 

Or who describe the mental grief, 
Which his blest bosom tore? 


Low in the grave the Saviour lay, 
While darkness veiled the skies; 

But lo'—he bursts the bands of death, 
To glory see him rise. 


Nomore shall tears our cheeks hedew,; 
The triumph is complete. 

Children of God, who part on earth, 
In heaven above will meet. 


Father of love! this work is thine, 
For us thou gav’st thy son. 
O let us then devoted be, 


And live to thee alone! 
ee 





HYMN, 


COMPOSED FOR THE HUMANE SOCIETY, JUNE, 1813. 


Tue grave of Lazarus how blest, 
When at the tears his sisters shed, 


Philanthropy, with angel smile, 
Then cheered the poor, and chased 


The sympathizing Jesus wept, despair : 
And mercy’s voice awoke the dead!® The dungeon beamed with sudden 
light, 
That voice recalled the widow’s son, With health and joy—for Christ was 
When pale upon his funeral bier, there. 


From death to hfe :—the Saviour felt 
Compassion at a mother’s tear.f 


Nor did the rabbi plead in vain 


O’erhis wan daughter's closing eyes; 
The great Physician touched the child, 
And death gave back the lovely 


pri ZCet 


In humble imitation led, 
By his great law of love refined, 
May we the blest example feel, 
And aid the cause of human kind, 


_ * John xi. f Luke vii. ¢ Luke viii. 
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A letter from a Moravian missionary at St. Thomas, May, 1811. 





“I have again arrived in St. Thom- bution of the Spanish Testaments, 
as. The negroes received us withthe which I was favored to carry out with 
most lively expressions of joy. J must me, with a view to give them 10 those 
add something goncerning the distri- Spaniards, who came hither frgm Porto 
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Rico. As the worthy British avd Fo- 
reign Bible Society has been pleased 
to place their trust in me, | am thank. 
ful that I may hope to have: fulfilled 
their kind intentions already. I had 
a rich enjoyment in performing this 
act of benevolence, while I presented 
to the dark looking Spaniards this yal- 
uable gift of the society. Their gloomy 
countenances,, which in.general seem- 
ed to indicate a disposition rather for 
all the .wrathful passions, than for 
friendship,and confidence, brightened 
up with an expression of gratitude, of 
which their tears gave farther evi- 
dence; and they declared their regard 
and love for their benefactors in the 
warmest terms. Their thanks do not 
belong to me, they are altogether due 
to that benevolent society, to whom I 
beg you to transfer them. Iam fully 
rewarded by what I have enjoyed asa 
blessing for my ewn soul on this occa- 
sion. I endeavoured to give them a 
proper account .of the Bible Sceicty, 
and aim of their labors; which was to 
put, if possible, into the hands of every 
man, to whom they could procure ac- 
cess, the Holy Word of God, that he 
might read and study it for himself. 
Many wished to possess the whole 
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Bible in their own language. If the 
worthy society should fee! disposed to 
send more to this island for the same 
purpose,’I should esteem it the high- 
est favor to be their distributor.” 
Christ. Obs. 


From a,report of the Moravian mif- 
sionaries at Antigude 


St. Johns, Dec. 30, 1811. 
‘In answer to inquiries made by the 
legislature, we have given in the num- 
ber of baptized negroes belonging to 
our congregations in this island; at 
St. Johns 3640; at Gracehill 1326; at 
Gracebay 790 adults; baptized chil- 
dren in the three settlements, 1916; 
catechumens . 1316, besides the new 

people.” Christ. Obs. 


From a Moravian missionary at Suri- 
nam, Dec. 27, 1811. 


‘After all the changes that have 
occurred in this year by decease, ex- 
clusion, addition, and readmission, the 


_ hegro congregation at Paromaribo con- 


sists of 456 persons, exclusive of 39 

candidates for baptism, and new peo- 
le. The number of communicants 
is 362.” Christ. Obs. 
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PROPRIETORS’ NOTICE. 


W uew the arrangements were made 
+ for this work, it was supposed, that a 
large majority of the subscribers 
» would, on account of the price, prefer * 
the numbers printed on common pa- 
‘per. It was therefore determined, 
that of 2000 copies, 1200 should be 
printed on common paper and 800 on 
fine. But the proprietors have found 
themselves disappoinied, and unable to 
satisfy the demands for fine paper. 
This is tothem a matter of serious re- 
gret. With aview to remedy the evil 
as soon as,they can, without too much 
hazard, they have it in contemplation 
to close the first volume with the 
eighth number, and commence the 
second ‘volume with the commence- 
ment of the next year. At which time 
it is hoped an arrangement may be 


made to meet the wishes of all the sub- 
scribers. If the first volume should 
close in December, those, who shall 
have paid for twelve numbers, will be 
considered as having paid in advance for 
four numbers of the second volume. As 
there may be many, who will subscribe 
for the second yolume, who have not 
subscribed for the first, it is intended 
that each volume shall be complete by 
itself, without any continuation of 
pieces from the number for December 
to that of January. It is requested 
that all, who have the care of sub- 
scription papers, would give. all need- 
ful information to the publishers, Cum- 
mings and Hilliard, us early as the 
first of December next, that the pro- 
prietors may know what arrangements 
to make for the second volume. " 
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